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I.— PUBLIC THEOLOGICAL LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 



[ OTVIXITY SCHOOLS — Of RECEXT 



Theological libraries usually connected with i 
origin — Sources of collections — Advantages — Growth within the cen- 
tury — Similar collections in Europe — Need of encouraging and main- 
taining theological libraries — Signs of an awakened interest. 

In treating of public theological libraries in the United States, it is 
to be remarked that these are generally the libraries of theological 
seminaries. There are a few exceptions to this statement. Thus, the 
General Theological Library in Boston is an independent institution. 
It was established in the year 1860, with the design of forming a col- 
lection of all works pertaining to theology and religious knowledge. 
It now contains more than 12,000 volumes, and is sustained with an 
encouraging degree of liberality by parties belonging to various churches 
and denominations. A library of a similar character which was begun 
in Cincinnati has been merged in the Public Library of that city. The 
Library of the American Congregational Association, in Boston, might 
be named as another exception; although, its scope being chiefly denom- # 
inational and historical, there may be a question whether its place is 
properly found in the class of theological libraries. It is, however, a 
library of great importance in relation to the religious history of New 
England, aud embraces a very valuable collection of works written by 
the founders of the New England churches, or recording and illustrating 
the Puritan history. It now contains about 22,000 volumes and more 
than 80,000 pamphlets. Probably there are a few other denominational 
libraries of a similar type. But with these exceptions we know of no 
theological libraries iu this country which are not connected with some 
institution for the education of the ministry. 1 

£ It may be said that we should include among theological libraries certain small 
libraries/belonging to some of our churches, intended especially for the use of the 
pastor of the church. But these have hardly as yet obtained a place among public 
libraries such as we are now considering. One of the older and most important of 
these is the Prince Library, so called from the Rev. Thomas Pr ince, by whom it was 
bequeathed in 1758 to the Old South Church in Boston, of which he was the pastor. It 
is now deposited in the Public Library of that city. It comprises nearly 2,000 vol- 
umes, partly theological, and largely relatiug to the civil and religious history of New 
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Besides the theological seminaries which have now been alluded to, 
eight other seminaries and theological departments of colleges were 
organized during the first quarter of this century, making in all twenty- 
one institutions for theological training in existence as early as the year 
1825. In 1838 there were from forty to forty-five of these seminaries in 
the country. At the present time there are from one hundred and 
tweuty to one hundred and fifty. The largest number of volumes in any 
one of the theological libraries existing in 1838 was 13,000. Now there 
are two, (one of them not founded until 1837,) each of which num- 
bers more than 30,000 volumes ; three others which exceed 20,000, and. 
eight more of 15,000 or upwards. In 1838 the aggregate number of 
volumes in all our theological libraries was not more than about 100,000. 
Now it is between five and six hundred thousand. These figures will 
serve to show that our theological libraries, in respect both to their 
number and size, have shared in the general growth of the nation, es- 
pecially during the latter half of the century just closed. At the same 
time it will be seen how very recent is the greater part of this progress, 
two-thirds of these libraries having been founded during the past thirty- 
seven years, and four-fifths of the books they contain having beeu col- 
lected within the same period. 

The recent origin of our theological libraries does not of course 
imply that before their establishment we were destitute of any collec- 
tions of theological literature. We were not without an educated min- 
istry, even before the founding of our theological seminaries. The 
truth is that formerly a great part of theological as well as classical 
education was obtained iu the college. A prominent design in the 
foundiug of our colleges was to provide the means for furnishing the 
laud with an educated clergy. In some of our oldest colleges this was 
declared to be the leading end in view. Both Harvard and Yale were 
essentially, although not exclusively, theological semiuaries. The same 
was true of Queen's College, iu New Brunswick, N. J., which was char- 
tered iu 1770 for the express purpose of preparing young men for the 
ministry. Hence it is not strange that the shelves of our college 
libraries were largely occupied by theological works. In fact it may 
be questioned whether, even from the first settlement of our country, 
we have beeu better supplied with books in any department than iu the 
theological. And at the present day, notwithstanding the large number 
of distinctively theological libraries, the department of sacred litera 
ture is by no means excluded from the college library. Some of our other 
public libraries, also, which embrace all departments of literature, pay 
special attention to the acquisition of theological works. Among these 
should be mentioned pre eminently the Astor Library in New York and 
the Public Library of Boston. The superintendent of the latter was 
able a few years since to affirm that "one of its strongest departments 
is that of theology and the cognate subjects." Still, there can be no 
question of the immense gain to the cause of theology which has come 
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from the formation of libraries specially devoted to that science. And 
there is a peculiar advantage in their connection with seminaries. By 
this means our first theological scholars are engaged for the work. They 
are the persons best qualified to make wise selections. The daily neces- 
sities of their employment, that of scientific instructors in theology, 
give them a living, personal interest in the acquisition of books, and 
insure the utmost care and combined endeavor for the systematic and 
proportionate building up of these libraries. The good result has been 
seen in the growth which we are able to record. The treasures of 
theological lore from Europe and the East have been flowing into our 
country more and more copiously during the past fifty years j and we 
hear of the agents of American theological schools as among the most 
vigilant and eager frequenters of the book marts of the Old World. But 
it was still possible for a distinguished professor to say, even less than 
ten years ago : 

The investigations of our theological students are checked by the want of books. 
Among the difficult themes pertain iug to the history of the church, or to the history 
of doctrines, or to the various methods of explaining difficult scriptures, there is prob- 
ably not one which can be investigated as it needs to be in this land. 

There has, however, been real progress, and although our deficiencies 
are still exceedingly great, yet the enterprising spirit in this direc- 
tion which prevails in our schools is rapidly removing the reproach 
which has so long rested upon them, and is making their libraries more 
and more the fountains of original information in the various depart- 
ments of theology, and so rendering it less essential for the earnest 
student to expend time and money in visits to the more thoroughly 
furnished libraries of Europe. 

INDIVIDUAL COLLECTIONS. 

The sources from which our theological collections have been derived, as 
well as the means by which they have grown up, are detailed with more 
or less minuteness in the subjoined accounts; and the record will be found 
an interesting one. One source of large accessions has been through 
the donation or purchase of the libraries of deceased clergymen. This 
is a means of growth which is of especial advantage to a young institu- 
tion; and it is not to be undervalued also by older and larger libraries, 
provided the privilege be allowed the librarian of disposing of such por- 
tions of the collection as would bring upon the shelves useless duplicates 
or obsolete editions. Very many choice and rare books have been received 
from this source. The Codman Library, bequeathed by its collector to 
Andover Seminary, was a valuable acc^sion of this kind ; so atPriuceton, 
the libraries of Dr. Joseph Addison Alexander and of Dr. John M. Krebs ; 
at Gettysburg, the library of Dr. Krauth ; at Lane Seminary, of Rev. 
Thornton A. Mills, D. D ; at Charleston, S. 0., of Rev. Thomas Smyth, 
D. D. ; at Drew Seminary, of Rev. John McClintock, D. D.; at Chicago, 
of Rev. George B. Ide, D. D. But accessions of a similar kind from 
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beyond the sea have beeu of yet greater importance iu imparting 
strength and richness, to our collections. Several of our seminaries 
have been so fortunate as to obtain possession of the large and valuable 
' collections of some of the most distinguished theologians of Germany 
who have passed away within the last thirty years. The library of 
the Catholic theologian, Dr. Leander Van Ess, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Marburg, was purchased for the Union Seminary, in New 
York City. It "comprised about 20,000 volumes, and is especially 
rich in early editions of the Bible, of the Fathers, and of early the- 
ological writers." Among its treasures is a very rare collection of 
the pamphlets and writings of the Reformation, which was formerly 
among the closely guarded possessions of the Monastery of St. Mary, 
in Westphalia. The library of Dr. Neander, of Berlin, .consisting 
of about 4,000 volumes, was obtained by the Baptist Semiuary at 
Bochester, N.Y. * That of Neander's successor, Dr. Niedner, also emi- 
nent in the department of ecclesiastical history, has added about the 
same number of volumes to the shelves of Andover. Dr. Friedrich 
Liicke, of Gottingeu, also left a library of more than 4,000 volumes, 
which, through the beneficence of friends of the institution, was se- 
cured for the Cambridge Divinity School. And, more recently, the 
libraries of Dr. Gieseler, of Gottrngen, and of Dr. Hengstenberg, of 
Berlin, have found their way to Chicago, the former being now at the 
Congregational Seminary of that city, aud the latter, of about 10,000 
volumes, constituting the larger portion of the library of the Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

The lame of the original possessor of such collections gives them a 
value even apart from the intrinsic worth of the books themselves. 
And often they contain single works, or groups of publications, so rare 
that it would be impossible to procure them from any other source, 
and whose money value it would be difficult to estimate. Iu general, such 
an acquisition, provided it is made after due examination, and not solely 
on the strength of the owner's great name, is a prize worth having. Yet 
it is a gratification to know that our libraries are not exclusively, or 
mainly, built up by the accession of whole private libraries, even ot the 
great German scholars. For it is evidently desirable that the selection 
of the books which are to make up the substance of a library should rest 
mainly upon the judgment of the learned men especially intrusted with 
the work of theological instruction. In a very good degree this appears 
to have been the method in American libraries. So that what was said 
of one of them twenty-five years ago, may be truly said of others also: 

It is a selected library, and not a chance accumulation of volumes rejected from the 
shelves of a multitude of donors. Profound theological learning, thorough bibliographi- 
cal knowledge and skill, have for the most part presided over the 'formation and 
arrangement. 

It would of course be wrong to conclude from the small size of certain 
libraries, as given in the tables, that these are of less value for the 
uses of theological study than some others which have a much larger 
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number of volumes. Thus theBucknell Library, at Crozer Theological 
Saminary, is oqe of rare value, selected with extraordinary judgment, 
although numbering as yet not more than 8,000 volumes; and the 
Divinity School of Yale College reports only about 2,000 volumes on its 
own separate shelves, but the collection is one admirably chosen, and 
comprises the best and most recent books to meet the demands of 
theological students. 

One advantage of distinctively theological libraries, especially as 
connected with schools for ministerial education, is seeu in their rela- 
tion to the denominational divisions of the Christian world. A general 
library, or even a general theological library, might be in danger of 
omitting to supply in sufficient fulness the works relating to any one 
branch of the Christian church. But now each of the leading denomina- 
tions supports its own schools for the education of its clergy, and each 
of these schools has its library. These libraries, therefore, are under 
special obligation to collect and preserve all those documents which 
make up the literature and detail the history of their respective 
churches. By this means it may be expected that the history of the 
diverse and opposing phases of religious thought, and of all sections of 
the church, will be preserved and transmitted to future times with the 
greatest possible fidelity and completeness. 

There are reported twenty-four libraries which contain from 10,000 
to 34,000 volumes ; and these twenty-four libraries belong to ten dif- 
ferent denominations. Three are Baptist, two Catholic, two Congrega- 
gational, three Episcopal, one Lutheran, two Methodist, seven Presbyte- 
rian, one Reformed (Dutch), one Reformed (German), and two Unitarian. 
And if we include those libraries which contain less than 10,000 volumes, 
the list of different denominations to which they belong is extended to fif- 
teen or sixteen. The buildiug up of libraries is certainly a work in which 
the various sects may most profitably vie with each other. The vigor 
with which they have entered upon it promises great results, and the 
liberal spirit which appears to prevail in the composition of their libra- 
ries is worthy of all praise. 

EUROPEAN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARIES. 

The public theological libraries in Europe have not, as a general thing, 
attained a size sufficient to give them prominence in published accounts. 
In London, there are two instances of important libraries which, although 
not exclusive!} 7 theological, may be considered as in some sense belong- 
ing to the same class with our General Theological Library in Boston. 
One of these is the Sion College Library, founded in 1631 for the use of 
the clergy of the Established Church, and containing perhaps 55,000 
volumes. The other is the Dr. Williams Library, intended more par- 
ticularly for the use of the dissenting clergy, which was opened in 1729 
and contains now more than 20,000 volumes. On the Continent also 
there are libraries holding a somewhat similar position, which are known 
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under the name of preachers' libraries, or ministerial libraries, or as 
libraries of particular religious communions. These ai# generally of 
moderate size. In Neucbatel, Switzerland, there is one of these, a 
"library for pastors and ministers," founded by the reformer Farel, in 
1538, which contains about 8,000 volumes. And in Preetz, in the* 
province of Schleswig-Holstein, is a preachers' library of about 10,000 
volumes. These are among the largest mentioned. 

The archiepiscopal libraries may be named in this connection. Among 
the principal of those in England is that at Lambeth Palace, iu London, 
founded in- 1610 by George Bancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, and con- 
taining some 27,000 volumes of printed books besides a' rich collection 
of manuscripts. On the Continent we find an archiepiscopal library at 
Erlau, in Hungary, founded in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which has about 35,000 volumes, including 250 manuscripts and 
nearly 300 incunabula. In the same rank may be classed the various 
cathedral libraries, ranging in the number of volumes from 2,000 or 
less to 15,000. 

There are also " Parochial " or "Church Libraries," existing in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. In England we find them numbering 
3,000 and 4,000 volumes. Their origin in that country dates from the 
year 1537, at which time the royal injunction was issued that " a book 
of the whole Bible of the largest volume in English " should be pro- 
vided and set up in some •onveuient place within the church, " where 
the parishioners may the most commodiously resort to the same and 
read it." On the Continent a much larger church library is found at 
Halle, called the Marian Library, because connected with the Church 
of St. Mary. It was founded in 1562, and contains now nearly 20,000 
volumes, among which theology holds the principal place. 

Specially worthy of mention, also, are the monastic libraries of the 
Old World, a large number of which still exist, although a great many 
have been scattered, in consequence of the suppression and destruction 
of convents, and their treasures absorbed in other libraries. A notable 
example of monastic libraries is that of the Benedictines at Monte Oas- 
sino, in Italy, which contains about 20,000 volumes, including some 800 
volumes of manuscripts. There are similar Benedictiue libraries at St. 
Gall, in Switzerland, of about 40,000 volumes ; at Fulda, in Prussia, of 
50,000 volumes, founded by Charlemagne; aud at Kremsmiinster, iu 
Austria, of 50,000, besides 589 volumes of incunabula and 528 volumes 
of manuscripts. 

In all these various classes of the more distinctively religious libraries, 
and not less in the larger general libraries of cities and universities, 
have been stored immense and most precious treasures of theological 
literature, — among them rarest printed books of the fifteenth century, and 
piles of venerable manuscripts. In view of these accumulations, which 
have been growing for centuries, we need not be ashamed to ackuowl- 
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edge that the theological wealth of onr libraries is still comparatively , 
small, especially in the rarer curiosities of literature; although Amer- 
ican shelves are not wholly without specimens even of these. 

But our comparison must be chiefly with the libraries of theological 
schools. In England we are not to look for separate libraries of this kind 
in connection with the Established Church, as the clergy of that church 
do not generally have their professional traiuing in separate schools, 
but as a part of their uui versity course,- or else in private. The same may 
be said of the Established Church of Scotland. Theology is of course 
one of the leading departments in the university libraries ; and at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh there is an instance of a special theological library, 
in addition to the public library of the university. It was founded by 
Dr. George Campbell about the end of the seventeenth century, and 
comprises now upwards of 5,000 volumes. It is chiefly or entirely 
among the dissenting and the Catholic churches in Great Britaiu that 
we find separate schools for the training of the clergy. These theologi- 
cal colleges all aim at the creation of good libraries. The course of 
study in some of them includes, it is true, academical as well as theo- 
logical instruction, yet the libraries even of these probably do not differ 
essentially in character from our own, and have a preponderance of 
theological books. And as in their origin these seminaries, at least 
the Protestant ones, are generally not older than ours, so in the size of 
their libraries they do not go beyond, even if they equal our own. 

On the Continent there are similar theological schools, both under 
Catholic and Protestant management, and some of them of ancient date. 
In Tiibingen, the Seminary of Evangelical Theology, founded in 1557, 
has a library containing from 20,000 to 25,000 volumes. There is also 
in the same place the Wilhelms Stilt Library, of perhaps 20,000 vol- 
umes, 10,000 of which are theological. In Strasbourg, the library of the 
Catholic seminary has about 30,000 volumes. In Cologne, in connec- 
tion with the Archiepiscopal Priests' Seminary, there is a library of 
about 20,000 volumes, founded in the seventeenth century. In Amster- 
dam we find libraries belonging to the various religious bodies, said to 
be chiefly composed of their respective denominational literature 
Among these is one, uearly two hundred years old, consisting of per- 
haps 10,000 volumes, which is connected with the Seminary of the Ana- 
baptist or Menuonite Congregation. Of more recently established theo- 
logical seminaries, there is one at Wittenberg, founded in 1817, which 
has a library of from 10,000 to 20,000 volumes and 100 manuscripts. 

As a result of our comparison, which is necessarily an imperfect one, 
it would appear that in respect to numerical contents, — whatever may 
be true as to the comparative value of those contents, — the libraries of 
theological schools abroad do not surpass our own. This, in the case 
of some of them, is doubtless to be accounted for by their proximity to 
the great university libraries which are equally accessible to the theo- 
logical students ; as, for example, in Tiibingen, where the university has 
a library of 280,000 volumes. 
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NEED OF LIBRARIES IN SEMINARIES. 

It is hardly necessary to say anything to prove the importance of a 
library to the theological seminary. It has beeu rightly termed the 
u heart" of such an institution. And these libraries deserve to be sus- 
tained and enlarged with reference to other and broader demands than 
simply the immediate requirements of the schools to which they belong. 
They should be made centres of theological science for the whole com- 
munity. It is right that the student in this highest of all sciences, who 
is carrying his researches far beyond ordinary limits of investigation, 
should resort to these libraries with the expectation of finding in them 
all the helps which the learning of the world can furnish, at least within 
the acknowledged bounds of theological thought. And indeed no theo- 
logical seminary is complete, for the uses even of its pupils and pro- 
fessors, if it does not include within its alcoves many works, especially 
the large and costly books of reference, which lie dutside the circle of 
theology. To be prepared for the various exigencies which from time to 
time arise in the history of the church and of religion; for the great 
1 asks which force themselves on our theological scholars once it may 
he in three centuries, (as, for example, in the work now going on for 
the revision of our English Bible;) for such demands, as well as for 
the more common requirements o.f the faithful student, there is need 
of a liberal policy in our outlay for theological libraries. And this will 
prove in the end the true economy. If the library, which is the store- 
house of the Christian scholar, is left unreplenished, the evil result 
will sooner or later be felt in the parish and in the church. 

LIBRARY FUNDS NEEDED, 

It may be allowable for us in passing to allude to the necessity of 
larger provision for the care a*id management of our theological libraries. 
This includes of course the preparation of catalogues ; and it has been 
truly said, "In the economy of libraries there is nothing' more "impor- 
tant than the character of their catalogues. A poor library with a good 
catalogue will often be of more utility to the student than a rich library 
with a bad or carelessly compiled one." The libraries of our theological 
seminaries are so peculiarly dependent on the voluntary benefactions of 
the patrons of Christian learning, that there is special need of calling 
atteution to this point. For there is reason to fear that these libraries have 
suffered from the want of adequate endowments in no particular more 
seriously than in this. It would seem to have been taken for granted 
that the books need only to be bought aud placed upon the shelves, and 
that thenceforward they will not only take care of themselves, but will 
also, like the flowers by the roadside, yield their sweetness spontaneously 
to the passer by. Nothing is more noticeable in the reports from the 
various libraries than the statements of the very small annual ex- 
penditure for the librarian's salary or for the care of* the books. Our 
theological libraries may be emphatically said in this respect to be 
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cheaply conducted. There is not one of the larger ones which is provided 
with an adequate working force. Probably not more than one has a 
librarian who is expected to give his whole time to its supervision- 
Too often the leisure hours or half-hours of the busy professor, aided 
it may be by the intermittent half paid assistance of some student, are 
all that is afforded for this purpose. It would not be far from the truth 
to say that auy theological library of 20,000 volumes, which is growing 
as such a library may be fairly supposed to grow, is defrauded of its 
due care, and the institution to which it belongs is suffering from the 
injustice, unless it is allowed the undivided services of at least one edu- 
cated person. 

There have been of late years cheering signs of a new interest in onr 
theological libraries on the part of men of wealth. The subjoined re- 
ports make mention of several munificent gifts. We trust that these 
examples will be imitated by the friends of libraries which have been 
less favored. The excitement of a generous impulse in this direction 
would be one of the best results of statistics such as are presented 
in this Keport. And, while providing funds for the purchase of books 
and for fire-proof buildings to contain them, it is to be hoped that these 
friends will extend their generosity to the equally urgent need to which 
we have now referred, the support of librarians and assistants, without 
whose labors the books which are supplied cannot accomplish one-half 
of their appoiuted work. 

II.— CATHOLIC LIBRARIES. 

Distinctive features of Catholic libraries — Valuable collections in the- 
ological schools — Growing collections — Catholic publications. 

In treating of Catholic libraries for a publication which can necessa- 
rily give but limited space to each contributor, it will not be possible to 
do more than give a general idea of their scope. A Catholic library dif- 
fers from no other library except in the greater accumulation of matter 
illustrative of Catholic dogma and practice, or its larger collection of 
Catholic literature, especially in the departments of his f ory and biogra- 
phy. All learning is welcome to the shelves of Catholic libraries, and 
nothing is excluded from them that should not equally be excluded from 
any reputable collection of books. Nor will even anti Catholic works be 
found wanting to them, at least such as possess any force or origi- 
nality. The history of the church being so intervyoven with that of the 
world since the days of Augustus Ca?,sar, there is no period which is not 
redoleut of her action, and consequently no history which does not have 
to treat of her, either approvingly or the reverse. In regard to general 
literature, she preserved, during the long period of social and political 
disorder which followed the breaking up of the Roman Empire, all that 
has come down to us from classic sources, and therefore works of this 
character can be no strangers to shelves of Catholic libraries. Still less 
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can the Sacred Scriptures be, which Catholic hands collected, authenti- 
cated, and handed down for the use ot the meu of our time. Nor will the 
sciences be overlooked by ecclesiastics in forming their libraries, for in 
past ages it was the care of their brethren, with such limited facilities 
as were at their com maud, and in days inauspicious lor scientific inves- 
tigation, to cultivate them. 

Still the character of Catholic libraries changes with the circum- 
stances under which the books are brought together. And here it is 
necessary to go a little into detail, outside of the libraries themselves, 
in order to illustrate these circumstances. We will first speak of theo- 
logical schools, and under this designation include not only the semina- 
ries uuder the control and patronage of one or more bishops, for the 
education of their subjects for the secular priesthood, but the houses of 
study, or scholasticates, under the direction of the several religious orders 
for the education of their own members. Of course in libraries of this 
class a larger proportion of works on theology will be 'found thau in 
other Catholic libraries. Indeed, the statistics in this volume will prob- 
ably show that but few Catholic libraries of any extent exist in this 
country, except those attached to theological schools. Even that at 
Georgetown, where this paper is prepared, owes the great number of its 
works of this class to the fact that it was for many years a school of 
theology as wall as of letters. 

In all theological collections, the Bible, both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, must, as the principal authority in theological teaching, whether 
of doctrine or morals, hold the prominent place. Commentaries and ex- 
positions in abundance will be found iu juxtaposition with the Bibles 
themselves. For the use of the professors, who are generally graduates 
of the best theological schools of Europe, if not for the use of some 
of the students themselves, versions of the Scriptures in the various 
Oriental languages will be needed. 

Next in authoritative rank come the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, 
from those who received instruction from the apostles themselves aud 
committed their doctrine to writing, down to almost our own day ; for St. 
Alphonsus Liguori, the latest on whom the Holy See has conferred the 
title of Doctor of the Universal Church, died only in the latter part of 
the last century, and his authority is that which is principally followed 
in the treatment of moral questions. Works also by later writers, 
principally on dogmatic subjects, are constantly appearing. The 
study of Dogma, embracing an investigation into all revealed truths, 
and therefore essential to those who are to iustruct others authori- 
tatively, involves a reference to many learued books in which proofs 
and illustrations are elaborated to the last degree of exactness, 
side by side with every possible difficulty or objection that cau be 
brought to bear against each doctrine treated of, Some works are 
occupied with the discussion of but a siugle point ; others take in a 
wide rauge, and some voluminous authors have published au entire 
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course of dogma. Candidates for the scholastic (not the merely hon- 
orary) degree of Doctor of Divinity must defend successfully, in the 
presence of learned theologians, and against all objections proposed by 
them, a number of the most difficult theses in theology. None but 
those who have made long and thorough studies would dare undertake 
this ordeal; but at least the apparatus of learning is provided to this 
end in the libraries of theological schools. But for those who, either 
from advanced years, imperfect preliminary studies, feeble health, 
or from the immediate need in which their bishop stands for their serv- 
ices, are unable to make a long course, a shorter one is provided, ac- 
quired from approved compendi nms which will be found in every 
theological library, and as reference, in every ecclesiastical library of 
any kind. 

The study of Moral, the other great branch of Catholic theology, 
embraces a scrutiny into every question of morals that needs to be 
investigated by those who have the direction of consciences, or whose 
duty it is, in the tribunal of penance, to adjudicate upon matters 
affecting the rights of others* As solutions in these cases are some- 
times attended with considerable difficulty, and a grave responsibility 
is attached to the delivery of an opinion, authorities for reference must 
be ample and exhaustive. Such authorities, more or less voluminous, 
will be found in the theological libraries, and are relied upon in propor- 
tion to their world-wide repute, as representing the opinions of prudent, 
learned, and experienced men. 

So far, the domaiu of theology, strictly speaking, in Catholic libraries. 
But such libraries would be incomplete, both for the purposes of theo- 
logical study and for general reference, without the published acts of 
the General Councils ot the Church, especially those of the Council of 
Trent and of councils held within the country, national or provincial, 
or the decrees of a synod of the diocese, in matters of discipline. To 
these are to be added the decisions and solutions of the various "con- 
gregations" in Rome, chiefly of tbat of u rites," and other documents 
emanating from the Holy See. The professor of ecclesiastical history, 
an indispensable member of the teaching faculty in every theological 
school, must also have his resources at hand in the library. 

Works on ritual supply the directions needed in all matters concern- 
ing both public worship and the private administration of the sacra- 
ments. Other works, technical or devotional, or combiuing both features, 
are prepared for the use of those who are studying for the priesthood, 
or who are already ordained ; they are frequently only monitory in 
their nature, and some are intended especially for the guidance of mem- 
bers of religious orders. Of the latter class the Christian Perfection 
of Fr. Rodriguez, for the Jesuits, is an example. As in theological 
schools a course of rational philosophy of from one to' three years pre- 
cedes the study of theology, this department must also be well pro- 
vided for in the libraries attached to these institutions. Where the 
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young men in these schools are educated as teachers, as is the case with 
the Jesuits, works on mathematics, physics, astronomy, meteorology, 
chemistry, and other sciences, must be added. 

The attention given in these schools to sacred eloquence — for practice 
in which students are required to prepare and deliver sermons in pres- 
ence of the community — calls for the best models of sacred oratory, 
besides works on rhetoric and elocution. As models of composition, 
arrangement, and intrinsic solidity, the sermons of the ancient fathers 
share equal attention with those of the great French orators of the last 
century, and no library for the use of ecclesiastics will be without a 
copious supply of the works of those and others of the best pulpit 
orators in the church. 

In regard to the ceremonial of the Church and plain chant, particular 
instruction is given rather in ( the preparatory seminaries thau in the 
seminaries themselves, to which young men are transferred on reaching 
the requisite age or proficiency ; and in these preparatory schools for 
those who enter the secular priesthood, or iu the colleges whence mem- 
bers of religious orders draw their candidates, the classics and modern 
languages are also taught thoroughly. An ignorance of Latin would 
debar or delay the entrance of a candidate into any theological school. 
Once in, these students are supposed to be sufficiently advanced to be 
able to understand lectures or ordinary class instructions given in Latin — 
sometimes necessary when the professor is of a foreign nationality — 
and in some institutions they are even obliged to converse in Latin, 
except during hours of recreation. These circumstances are mentioned 
in order that it may be understood why the classics and elementary 
books on Latin and Greek do not necessarily constitute a marked feature 
of Catholic theological, though they do of Catholic, college libraries. 

Catholic libraries in general — and not those alone which are at- 
tached to theological schools — will be found amply supplied with coa- 
troversial works written by Catholic authors. These are needed, how- 
ever, not so much for the use of the owners as for that of non-Catholic 
inquirers who wish to be enlightened in regard to some controverted 
point, or who desire to learn the evidences upon which the Catholic 
Church bases her claims to the credence of mankind. Catechetical 
works, of which there are a great number, auswer this purpose still 
better when the polemic spirit has been allayed, and it is impossible to 
conceive of a Catholic library, large or small, without an abundance of 
both these classes of books. The controversial works discuss every ob- 
jection which can be alleged against the church or the practice of mem- 
bers of it, and are necessarily very numerous. 

Every age has left behind it these testimonies to the controversies 
that agitated it, and the present age is no less prolific than its prede- 
cessors, though the grounds of dispute are shifting now rather from 
dogma to historical questious and matters of science, indicating the 
lessening hold which doctrine has on the non-Catholic mind. 
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The catechetical works range from the little catechism in which 
every Catholic child and every non-Catholic adult who seeks to enter 
the church must be instructed, to the voluminous works which eveji 
the parish priest may consult for the purpose of instructing his people. 

A Catholic library will not fail to provide for all the requisites of 
devotion, not only in the ordinary prayer books, of which there is a great 
variety, but in books of piety adapted to different conditions of life, or 
different spiritual needs or illustrative of some special devotion. Every 
private library in Catholic families abounds in these books. Prayer 
books, however, are rarely found on library shelves, any more than the 
Koman Breviary. The .former are in the hands of the laity generally ; 
and the latter, the vade mecum of the clergy, must be recited daily by 
every ecclesiastic. Among books of piety are to be included* a large 
number of books of meditation, chiefly for the use of ecclesiastics and 
members of religious orders, upon whom is enjoined the daily practice of 
mental prayer, food for which is sought in these volumes. Libraries 
which have to be consulted by the clergy, at least by those who preach 
missions to the people or retreats in religious houses — an annual observ- 
ance — must find in them material adapted to their purpose. The 
famous book of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, forms the 
basis of most of these compilations, but many others exist besides. 
Religious biographies also abound in Catholic libraries, and as they 
embrace accounts of the lives of holy persons in every age since the 
origin of Christianity, from the martyrs of the Eoman arena or the 
hermits of the Egyptian deserts, to our own day, and not only of those 
who have been decreed the honor of canonization, but of great numbers 
who have never been proposed for it, it may be imagined how compre- 
hensive a collection these books form. These lives also illustrate more 
or less the history of the times wherein the persons lived. 

The great work in folio of the Bollandists, the. Acta Sanctorum, be- 
gun in 1643 and still in process of publication, is iu fact a repertory of 
most varied learning. 

Ecclesiastical history, of course, forms an important element in Cath- 
olic libraries; but this history not ouly includes the exhaustive tomes of 
writers who take in the whole history of the church, but of others who 
illustrate a particular age, country, event or transaction. 

Works concerning the history of the church in the United States, or 
in particular States, form a growing collection. The current of con- 
temporary Catholic history is well shown forth through the monthly and 
weekly publications which appear in many countries and languages. 
The Catholic quarterlies, however, and some of the monthly publica- 
tions, are devoted chiefly to literary or scientific criticism. The Catholic 
weeklies in this country are now so numerous that their preservation 
in libraries is seldom attended to. If this apology is needed for the 
absence from such libraries of publications that will form an important 
reference hereafter for others besides Catholics, it ought to be coupled 
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with the suggestion proper to be made in a work which will be placed 
in the hands of persons of all religions, that a general Catholic library 
qpght to be established at some central poiut where every Catholic pub- 
lication, at least among those issued in this country, may have a place. 
Materials for history would gather in such a collection that might not 
readily be found combined in any other. 

Having thus touched upon the more important characteristics of Cath- 
olic libraries, it would be well perhaps to observe that while the leading 
ones in this country are attached to seminaries, colleges, or religious 
houses, there are mauy private collections of considerable value, espe- 
cially those in episcopal residences, or belonging to gentlemen of tbe 
clergy or laity who, together with literary tastes, possess the means to 
gratify them. 

Catholic libraries are also beginning to be formed in cities and towns, 
chiefly under the auspices of associations that seek to provide a safe 
and pleasant resort for young men in the eveniugs. In these libraries 
will be found the lighter Catholic literature, to which no reference has 
so far been made in this paper — travels, sketches, poenis, tales, &c, a 
few of which are by American and some by Irish authors, but the ma- 
jority by English writers, chiefly converts, or translated from the French, 
German, Flemish, and other continental languages. 

Finally, it would be well to observe that Catholic libraries are acces- 
sible for reference, if not for study, to all inquirers. In most cases non- 
Catholic visitors would doubtless be welcomed to them with great cor- 
diality. Those who have these libraries in keeping rather invite than 
repel scrutiny iuto whatever is distinctively Catholic in their collections. 

III.- SKETCHES OF THEOLOGICAL LIBRARIES. 

SAN FRANCISCO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

This Semiuary was founded by the Synod of the Pacific of the Pres- 
byterian Church under the care of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States, and went into operation in the year 
1871. The library contains 5,000 volumes of valuable standard books. 
Its increase is by donations,' and has averaged, since 1872, about 100 
volumes a year. It possesses also some 500 pamphlets, but no manu- 
scripts worthy of mention. It is solely for the use and benefit of the 
students. The seminary, being yet in its infancy, has no building of its 
own, but several comfortable rooms for students have been fitted up 
and furnished by the St. John's Presbyterian Church, and the trustees 
of University College have kindly placed at the disposal of the semi- 
nary sufficient room in the college building. 

By the liberality of the officers of the Mercantile Library Association, 
of the Mechanics' Institute, and of the Odd Fellows' Library Associa- 
tion, the students have the use also of these three large and rich col- 
lections of books. In property, money, and subscriptions, the funds of 
the seminary amount to $80,500. 
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BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHICAGO, ILL. 

The seminary has had an active and organized existence only since 
October, 1867, and the library, now numbering 15,000 volumes, has been 
collected since that time. The first important step towards its forma- 
tion was the purchase, in 1809, of the library of Prof. E. W. Hengsteu- 
berg, of Berlin, consisting of about 10,000 bound volumes, and 2,000 or 
3,000 unbound books and pamphlets, chiefly in the departments of theol- 
ogy, church history, and biblical literature. Tbe funds for this purchase 
were furnished by a few friends of theological education in Chicago. In 
October, 1871, there was purchased, through the liberality of D. 
Henry Sheldon, Adam Smith, and other gentlemen of Chicago, a 
very choice collection of works, (209 volumes,) relating to the Anabap- 
tists of Germany in the time of the Reformation, comprising the works 
of Bullinger, Zwingli, Fabri, Osiander, Eck, and others opposing the 
tenets of the Anabaptists, and the responses of Hubmaier and other 
adherents of their doctrines. In March, 1873, the library (over 3,000 
volumes) of the late Rev. George B. Ide, of Springfield, Mass., was pur- 
chased by the trustees, and added to the collection. There have also 
been valuable donations from private individuals. 

No classified and complete catalogue of the library has, as yet, been 
prepared; but each separate collection has a catalogue of its own. 

CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHICAGO, ILL. 

The first step toward the formation of a library was taken in 1855, the 
year in which the seminary received its charter, by the purchase of the 
library of the late Dr. J. C. L. Gieseler, professor in the University of 
Gottingen. During the following year, (1856,) 500 volumes were added 
by the liberality of Rev. Geo. W. Perkins, of Chicago. Rev. Win. Pat- 
ton presented several hundred- volumes from his own collection, and 
rendered valuable aid by securing donations of books in England. 
Through the efforts of Prof. S. C. Bartlett, nearly $1,000 were collected 
in Chicago, and expended in the purchase of books. In 1875, Rev. E. M. 
Williams, an alumnus of the seminary, gave books to the value of $1,500. 
' Otber valuable contributions of money and books have been received 
from friends in various parts of the country, but the names are too 
numerous for insertion. Annual contributions for the purchase of books 
are made by the Alumni Society. 

There is, at present, no permanent library fund, except that known 
as the Patton binding fund, amounting to $1,000, the gift of Rev. W. 
W. Patton, of Chicago. The amount received aud expended during 
the year 1874-75, was about $2,000. 

The library contains at present 5,500 volumes. The catalogue is iu 
manuscript. 
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PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE NORTHWEST, CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 

This library was began in 1859, and now numbers about, 8,000 volumes- 
Mauy donations of books have been received, but no particulars are 
, given. The sum of $2,500 towards a permanent fuud was received from 
H. R. Corning, of Few York. 
There is no printed catalogue of the library. 

WOODSTOCK COLLEGE, WOODSTOCK, MD. 

The existence of this library, which was opened in 1869, is due in great 
measure to the efforts of Rev. Angelo M. Paresce, who, for several years 
prior to the opening of Woodstock College, had agents in the priucipal 
literary centres of Europe engaged in the collection of books. In this 
manner more than half the works which constitute the present library 
were obtained. 

The library now contains about 18,000 bound volumes, chiefly the- 
ological, and nearly 2,000 pamphlets. Among the works of special value 
are Walton's Polyglot, London, 1057; Cardinal Mai's critical works on 
the Old and New Testaments, 5 volumes ; the Hexapla of Origen ; the 
Holy Fathers, Migne's edition, 153 volumes Latin, and J61 volumes 
Greek; Durandus, 1539; Duns Scotus, 1609; Baronius, 59 volumes; 
the works of the Bollandists, 60 volumes; and amoug the curiosities a 
manuscript of the tenth century, parchment, written in Hebrew, being 
a scroll of the book of Moses, 97 feet long and 2 feet 10 inches wide, 
formerly used in a synagogue at Yemen ; an illuminated breviary of 
the thirteenth century; and Antonini Theologia, in black letter, 1506. 
There are also works in the Turkish, Persian, Chaldaic, Coptic, Egyp- 
tian, Arabic, Eussian, Armenian, and Chinese languages. 

The annual additions to the library average about 200 volumes and 300 
pamphlets. 

The library occupies a hall 75 by 41 feet, and 25 feet in height. The 
most noticeable feature of the room is the frescoed ceiling, on which is 
represented the solar system, forming not merely an artistic decoration 
but a reliable astronomical chart. 

t ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ANDOVER, MASS. 

• » 

This seminary was founded in 1807, and was opened for instruction Sep- 
tember 28, 1808. The library was recognized as a constituent part of the 
institution from the beginning. 

Donations and bequests of money for the purchase of books have been 
received from time to time, a statement of which will be found below. 

There have also been gifts of books, from time to time; the chief of 
these being the bequest, in 1817, of the valuable theological library 
of the Rev. John Codman, of Dorchester, numberiug 1,250 volumes. 
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Mention should also be made of a very valuable gift of books, worth 
perhaps from $500 to $1,000, by th^ late Lieutenant Governor Samuel 
T. Armstrong, of Boston; and of a gift of some 60 volumes received in 
1843, from John Dunlop, of Ediubnrgh, Scotland. 

In 1867, Mrs. Susan Flint Shedd, of Boston, presented a copy of 
Teschendorf's splendid facsimile edition of the Codex Sinaiticus, at a 
cost of not far from $200. 

In 1869 and 1870 a most interesting collection of pamphlets, number- 
ing more than 8,000, was given to the library by the Rev. William B. 
Sprague, of Albany, N. Y. Among these is a large number of the 
"election sermons " of early dates preached in Massachusetts and 
other States, besides many other sermons of the eighteenth century, and 
other publications of much value in reference to the religious history of 
this country. 

The libraries of two societies of students in the seminary — the Society 
of Inquiry on Missious, and the Porter Rhetorical Society — have, within 
the last twenty years, beeu transferred to the trustees, and many of the 
books, to the number of perhaps 2,500 volumes, have been placed on the 
shelves of the Seminary Library. 

The number of volumes in the library is now more than 34,000, (in- 
cluding duplicates,) besides 10,000 or 12,000 pamphlets. 

More than 10,000 volumes have been added during the past ten years. 
The largest accession at any one time in that period was by the purchase 
of the library of the late Dr. O. W. Niedner, professor of theology at 
the University of Berlin. This collection. consisted of some 4,000 vol- 
umes, chiefly in the German and Latiu languages, among which are 
many rare and curious books, and works of great value to the theologi- 
cal student, especially in the department of history. 

The Andover Library, considering the very moderate funds which 
have been at its disposal, is reasonably well furnished in the several 
departments of theology, and to some extent is able to meet the more 
common demands in other lines of study. 

A catalogue of 161 pages, octavo, prepared by Mr. J. W. Gibbs, after- 
wards professor in Yale College, was printed in 1819 ; and another of 531 
pages, octavo, by the Rev. Oliver A. Taylor, in 1838. But one supple- 
mentary catalogue has been issued 5 it comprised 67 pages, and was 
printed in 1849. 

For nearly fifty years the library occupied a hall, constructed for the 
purpose in the chapel, built in 1818, by William Bartlet, of Newbury- 
port, one of the principal benefactors of the seminary. In 1866 it 
was removed to its present quarters in Brechin Hall, 1 an elegant 
stone edifice, built for its accommodation, at a cost of $41,000, by the 
gift of Messrs. Johu Smith, Peter Smith, and John Dove, of Andover. 
To the three last named gentlemen the library is also indebted for a 

•So named bjtthe donors in honor of their native place, Brechin, Scotland. 
10 E 
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permanent fund of $25,000, the income of which is to be devoted to the 
preservation of the building and to the purchase of books. 

Besides the above, the income of other funds, amounting to about 
$18,500, is uow available for the purchase of books. These funds were 
given for this object by donors already named. 

The persons entitled to borrow books from the library are the officers 
and studeuts of the theological seminary, the instructors of Phillips 
Academy, settled ministers of the gospel in Andover, and such other 
persons as may obtain special' permission from the faculty. 

The library is open every week day, except during the vacations of 
the seminary. 

The following is a list of the principal' gifts of money for the library, 
with the date of reception of each, chiefly for the purchase of books. 
It does not include a number of generous donations which have been 
made within the past ten years for the current salary of the librarian, 
amoug which was one of $3,000 from the three donors of the new library 
building. 

Donations of money. 

Moses Brown, Newbnryport, Mass., 1808 $1,000 

Hon. John Norris, Salem, Mass., 1808 1,000 

Capt. Stephen Holland, Newbury port, Mass., 180H 500 

Hon. William Gray, Boston, Mass., 1811 333 

Hon^Isaac Tichenor, B-nnington, Vt., 1812 20 

Henry Gray, Dorchester, Mass., 1816 3, 000 

Jonathan Marsh, Newburyport, Mass., 1819 : 500 

Anonymous donors, 1865-'66 1,100 

Ebenezer Aldeu, M. D., Randolph, 1871 100 

Rev. Theodore I>. Woolsey, D. D., New Haven, Conn., 1873 50 

Bequests of money, 

Samuel Abbot, Andover, Mass., 1812 1,000 

Hon. William PhiUips, Boston, Mass., 1827 > 5,000 

Hon. William Reed, Marblehead, Mass., 1&37 5,000 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, BOSTON, MASS. 2 

This library was formed in 1860, and numbers about 12,000 volumes. 
Donations have been made to it as follows : In 1865 the Rev. Charles 
Burroughs, D. D., gave the Acta Sanctorum, in 61 folio volumes, at 
an expeuse of about $1,500. He also gave (l860-'65) $500; and be- 
queathed nearly all his private library, some 3,01)0 volumes, aud 
$5,000. These bequests have not yet been received. Miss Arabella 
Rice left a bequest of $3,000. Mr. Bben Dale gave $500, and 
also left a bequest of $500. The late Messrs. James Read and Seth 

1 Mr. Phillips's fund, having been increased in accordance with the terms of the be- 
quest, amounts now to about $13,650, two-thirds of the income of which is avaUable 
annually for the purchase of books. The available fund may therefore be called 
about $9,000. 

3 1 urther details respecting this library, written by the librarian, will be found in 
the article entitled Public Libraries of Boston and Vicinity. 
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Adams left* bequests of $300 each. The trustees of the late Charles 

Sanders gave to the library $600. Edward Brooks, now president 

of the institution; John G. Casing, William Emerson Baker, aud 

the iate John Taylor, have each given $500 or more. These gifts 

were received between 1864 and 1874. Messrs. Peter O. Brooks, 

James Parker, Gardner ,B. Perry, Robert M. Cushing, F. Gordon 

Dexter, E. L. Tobey, George C. Shattuck, M. D., the late Rev. Dr. 

Nathaniel L. Frothingham, and the late Dr. Johu C. Hayden, have 

each given the association $300 or more. Hon. Robert C. Win- 

throp, H. Hollis Hannewell, Rev. Luther Faruharn, aud 62 others, 

have each given $L00 or more. All these donations were received 

between 1862 and 1875, and were chiefly from residents of Boston and 

vicinity. The number of volumes in the library is 12,000. There is 

uo printed catalogue, but two manuscript catalogues, both arranged 

alphabetically, one by authors, the other by subjects. 

DIVINITY SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. l 

In the academic year 18-'5-'26 several boxes of books for the Diviuity 
School of Harvard University were imported from Eugland. Divinity 
Hall Was then going up, aud was ready for occupation by students, 
and for the reception of books in the summer of 1826, and these 
books were theu sent there. About the same time circulars represent- 
ing the wants of the school and library were seut to clergymen and 
others, soliciting donations. About 1829 the Rev. Thaddeus Mason 
Harris, of Dorchester, gave several hundred volumes from his private 
library. There have been other gifts, but the amounts an I names of 
donors are not specified. The last donation received was a bequest of 
800 volumes from the Eev. James Walker, D.D. 

The number of volumes now in the library is about 17,000, besides 
1,200 numbers of quarterly reviews, unbound. 

NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 

The institution was opeued in December, 1825, and the library was 
begun about the same time, by donations of books from a few friends. 

The amount of library funds may be given as $25,000, though the li- 
brary has not yet been able to draw the interest ou more than $10,000. 
The remaining $15,000 is subscribed and paid, but the interest cannot 
be used until the general endowmeut subscription is collected. Mean- 
while Mr. Gardner Colby, president of the board of trustees, gives to 
the library $500 annually, and has engaged to do so for the next seven 
years. The library has, therefore, $1,200 a year to use for the purchase 
aud binding of books. The salary of the librariau, $650 a year, is paid 
from the general funds of the institution. 

1 A farther account of this library will be fouud iu the sketches of university and 
college libraries, in Chapter HI. 
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The library has, during its whole history, received generous benefac- 
tions, but of the earlier ones no particulars are given. The largest re- 
cent benefactors are Hon. J. Warren Merrill, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Gardner Colby, of Newton, Mass.; Hon. Isaac Davis, of Worces- 
ter, Mass. ; and Matthew Bolles, of Boston, who have contributed 
altogether about $20,000. 

The present number of volumes in the library is 13,000. The yearly 
additions average about 400 volumes. The yearly expenditure for new 
books is $1,000. 

For the last fifteen years the books have been selected, with few 
exceptions, by the professors, with a view to meeting their own wants 
and those of the students. 

There is no printed catalogue, but two card catalogues; one arranged 
by authors, the other by subjects. 

The library building, which is of stone, lighted from the top, was 
built about ten years ago. * 

DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, MADISON, N. J. 

This seminary, founded by Daniel Drew, of New York City, was 
opened November 0, 1867. Mr. Drew gave to the seminary ninety- 
nine acres of land with the buildings thereon, fitted up two of these for 
dormitories, and subsequently built four professors' houses at an 
expense of $20,000 each. In addition to this, he gave $25,000 for a 
library. 

Doctor McClintock, afterwards president of the seminary, was intrusted 
with the selectiou of books for a library, and the seminary opened with 
a collection ot some 5,000 volumes. In a year the number had increased 
to 10,000 volumes. Among the books purchased at this time was the 
collection on hymnology of David Creamer, of Baltimore. Nearly all 
the 665 volumes of this collection were hymn books, representing nearly 
all modern publications and many old and rare ones. 

After January, 1869, the purchases of books appear to have nearly 
ceased. After the death of Doctor McClintock in 1870, his private 
library, about 3,000 volumes, was purchased for the semiuary for the 
sum of $2,50fy of which $2,000 were subscribed by friend^ in New York 
City. 

From 1870 to 1874 there were a few donations but no purchases ; even 
the periodicals were not kept up, and, owing to changes in the office of 
librarian, little, if any r progress was made. Several students acted as 
assistant librarians- gratuitously. The library was moved from one 
part of the building to another, and, unless the number of books pur- 
chased was overestimated, not a few were scattered and lost. 

During the year 1874-^75 the books have been well protected and 
classified. An assistant librarian with a salary has been appointed, and 
the library is in very good condition. A gift of $350 has lately been re- 
ceived from J. B. Coxnellyfor binding periodicals and making purchases. 
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N umerous donations of books have been received, most of them small, 
though in many cases valuable, and the list of donors is too long for 
insertion. 

The library contained, June, 1875, 10,875 bound volumes, 4,950 pam- 
phlets, and about 40 volumes of newspapers. Of the books, 8,300 aro. 
in English, 1,300 in German, 500 in French, 600 in Greek and Latin, 
and 150 Italian and miscellaneous. 

A manuscript catalogue, alphabetically arranged by authors and sub 
jects, is approaching completion. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

The seminary of the Reformed (Dutch) Church of America was estab- 
lished in 1784 and was for many years connected with Queens, now Rut- 
gers College. The library, which was small, having perhaps 5,000 vol- 
umes, belonged to both institutions in common. 

Iu 1855 Mrs. Anna Hertzog, of Philadelphia, gave $30,000 for a build- 
ing to be called the Peter Hertzog Theological Hall. Into this build- 
ing when completed the theological b3oks of the library were removed, 
and the foundation was laid for the present seminary library, which 
■ now con tains about 26,000 volumes. Most of the original collection con- 
sists of works of Swiss and Holland theologians, which appear to have 
been given at different times by the ministers of the church. 

In 1874 a large fire proof structure was built for the library on the 
seminary grounds by Col. Gardner A. Sage, of New York. Into this 
building the books have been removed. Additions of standard books 
are constantly being made, and the seminary has funds on hand to in- 
crease the number to 80,000 volumes. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PRINCETON, N. J. 

Prior to 1821 the seminary possessed no regular library. Iu that 
year a union took place between the Associate Reformed Church and 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States, one of the terms of which 
specified that the theological library then belonging to the former, mainly 
consisting of books left by Rev. John M. Mason, D. D., " shall be trans- 
ferred and beloug to the seminary at Princeton." In accordance with 
this more than 2,400 volumes, forming that collection, were received at 
Princeton in 1822. Subsequently, however^ a small party of dissent- 
ers from that action of the Associate Reformed Church advauced a 
claim to the ownership of these books. Amicable litigation followed ; 
and at last, in 1838 — the chancellor of the State of New Jersey having 
allowed the claim— they were removed to New burgh, N. Y. The friends 
of the seminary at once came to its relief, and by liberal donations laid 
the foundation of the present library. Prominent among these bene- 
factors was James Leuox, of New York City, who has not only en- 
riched the library by a long succession of gifts in books, but, observing 
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the need of more secure protection for them, built the beautiful Gotbic 
building known as Lenox Hall, completed in 1844, and since occupied by 
the theological library. 

Dr. Archibald Alexander acted as librarian till his death in 1851 ; 
Dr. William Henry Green assumed the trust when he became professor 
of Oriental literature in that year; and Dr. Charles Aiken, when he 
was elected professor of Christian ethics and apologetics in 1872. 

From the report of the trustees in 1851, it appears that the library 
then contained only 9,000 volumes. In 1852 the trustees represented 
to the general assembly of the church the need of regular grants for the 
increase of the library ; but the yearly reports still exhibited a slow 
rate of growth. In 1853, the Rev. W. B. Sprague, of Albany, K. Y M 
gave to the library a remarkable collection of pamphlets, mainly theo- 
logical. The 1,200 volumes of this collection probably include 20,000 
titles, and consist of long series of sermons preached at the elections in 
several States, on fast, thanksgiving, ordination, funeral, autl other 
occasions ; orations and addresses before literary societies and at col- 
lege commencements; reports of benevolent associations in this country 
and in England; discussions of social questions; arguments elicited by 
theological controversies in both countries ; and literature of the civil < 
war. 

In 1855 Mr. Samuel Aguew presented 730 volumes, mainly theologi- 
cal. 

In 1861 R. L. and A. Stuart, of New York City, purchased and pre- 
sented to the library the rare collection, consisting of 3,400 volumes? 
left by Professor Joseph Addison Alexander; and in 1862, gave$10,000 
iu United States bouds, yielding $600 a year. They have also made 
valuable gifts of books in every subsequent year; in 1868, the family 
of the late Rev. John M. Krebs gave his library, consisting of 1,147 
volumes ; in 1871, 824 volumes of miscellaneous books came to the li- 
brary from the collection of the late Stephen Collins, M. D., of Baltimore. 

Many other benefactors have at various times enriched the library 
with their gifts. 

The number of volumes reported in the library in 1875 was 26,779. 
Among them are the four great polyglots of the Holy Scriptures, the 
Complutensian, 5 volumes, folio, printed at Alcala in 1509-'17 ; the Ant- 
werp, 8 volumes, folio, 1569-'72; the Paris, 10 volumes, folio, 162S-'45; 
and the London, 6 volumes, folio, 1657 ; the Anuales Ecclesiastici of 
Baronius and others, 42 volumes, folio ; the works of Luther, Calvin, 
and Melancthon in many editions ; the Benedictine and other editions of 
many of the Fathers, and the ancient impressions or modern reprints of 
worthies, confessors, and martyrs ; the Codex Vaticanus Novi Testa- 
metiti, folio, Rome, 1857-71 ; the Codex Vaticanus Veteris Testamenti, 
published at Rome by Vercellone and Cozza, in 4 volu mes, quarto, 1872 ; 
the Codex Alexandrinus Veteris Testamenti, by Woide and Baber, 4 vol- 
umes, folio, London, 1786 and 1816-'28 ; the Codex Bezae Oantabrigien- 
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sis, by Kipling, 2 volumes, folio, London, 1793 ; and the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus, by Teschendorf, 4 volumes, quarto, St. Petersburgh, 1862. In addi- 
tion to these is the splendid succession of twelve fac similes of palimp- 
sests and other ancient manuscripts of the Scriptures, published also by 
Tischendorf, in quarto, between 1845 and 1870. These are the gifts of 
the Messrs. Stuart, and tor these they have lately added the splendid 
fac simile of the Utrecht Psalter. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, AUBURN, N. Y. 

The library of the seminary is nearly, if not quite, coeval with the 
seminary itself, which was incor porated April, 1820. The fouuders of 
the seminary, the clergy of the Presbyterian Church in central and west- 
ern New York, became also the founders of the library, by giving their 
own books as a nucleus. 

During a period of thirty-five years from the foundation of the library 
it depended for its iucrease almost exclusively upon contributions of 
books. The list of donors during this period is too long for insertion, 
but, as the result of their liberality, the library in 1855 numbered 6,000 
volumes. 

The increase of the library during the last twenty years is due also 
in great measure to the gifts of its friends. 

One of the most valuable gifts to the library .was received from S. R. 
Brown, D. D., missionary of the Reformed Church, formerly in China, 
and now in Japan, and consisted of 264 volumes of Chinese works; 
among them, besides the Chinese'classics, the Imperial Chinese Diction- 
ary, the Imperial Statutes of China, and Dr. Morrison's translation of 
the Bible into the Chinese language. 

A copy of the Codex Siuaiticus was presented by Sylvester Willard, 
M.D., in 1870. 

From 1821 to 1827 only five gifts of money are recorded. Four of 
these amounted to $94; the amount of the last, received from Arthur 
Tappan, is not mentioned, but with it 28 volumes of costly works 
were purchased. During the nexl twenty-five years small donations of 
money were undoubtedly received, but no record of them has been pre- 
served. After 1855, through the exertions of Rev. Frederick Starr, 
financial agent of the seminary, a permanent library fund of $11,000 was 
secured. Of this amount $5,000 were given by Simeon Benjamin, of 
Ehnira; $1,500 by T. G. Maxwell and brother, of Geneva; f 1,280 by 
G. R. Rich, of Buffalo; $1,000 by Ferdinand Beebee, of East Bloom- 
tieid; $900 by Mrs. Sarah Downs, of Downsville, and smaller amounts 
by a few others. Robert Nelson, of Auburn, has recently added $500 to 
the fuud. The interest only of the permanent fund is to be expended 
for books. 

Albert H. Porter, of Niagara Falls, has recently given $6,000 to 
be expended in filling an alcove with the standard patristic and rab. 
binical works. Several hundred volumes have already been purchased. 
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The library now contains abont 10,000 volumes. The average yearly 
additions during the fifty years of its existence have been somewhat less 
than 200 volumes. But, during the last eight years, the additions have 
averaged over 300 volumes a year. 

In the biblical, critical and exegetical department, including the 
patristic and rabbinical works, there are about 2,500 volumes; in the 
theological and homiletical department, about 2,000 volumes ; in the 
department of religions literature, over 2,000 volumes; in the depart- 
ment of literature, about 2,000 volumes ; of United States and State 
government documents, about 1,000 volumes; and of pamphlets, bound 
aud unbound, about 1,000 volumes. 

No catalogue of the library has yet been priuted. Complete manu- 
script catalogues of authors and subjects are in separate volumes. 

The library is open daily except Sunday, the year rouud, and is free 
to the public for reference. 

The new library building, which cost $40,000, is the gift of Hon. Win. 
E. Dodge, and Hon. Edwin D. Morgan, of New York, who shared the 
expense equally. The capacity of the building is from 80,000 to 100,000 
volumes. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

The seminary was opened September 7, 1820, and the nucleus of a 
library was almost immediately formed by the liberality of a tew indi- 
viduals. In 1821 the trustees reported 900 volumes, upwards of 300 of 
which were folios, and many of them extremely rare and valuable. This 
was exclusive of a valuable collection of theological books deposited for 
the use of the students by a gentleman of Connecticut. 

In 1821 the General Seminary of the Church, then in New Haveu, was 
incorporated with the Theological School of New York, and the uuion of 
the two libraries formed a collection of about 2,500 volumes, a large 
proportion of which were folios and quartos. Valuable donatious were 
received from a number of geutleineif, particularly the Rev. Mr. Price, 
of Tulworth, England, and John Pintard, of New York. Since then 
the library has steadily increased, by gifts and purchases from the 
library fund. In 1836 the sum of $10,000 was presented to the seminary, 
of which $4,000 were a gift from Trinity Church, New York; a portion 
was from a legacy, and the remainder was raised by subscription. The 
whole amount was to be devoted to the increase of the library, $4,000 
to be immediately used in the purchase of books, and the remainder 
to be held in trust for the benefit of the library. 

The most liberal and constant donor to the library has been the 
Society for the Promotion of Religion and Learning iu the Diocese of 
New York. Every year additions are made to the library by this so- 
ciety, and in 1852 it gave 1,348 volumes purchased at the sale of the 
library of the late Samuel F. Jarvis, D. D., for the sum of $3,153. 
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The special value of this gift lay in the fact that many of the books 
were purchased expressly to fill vacancies existing iu the collection, 
and by these means it was not only increased in numbers but its 
intrinsic value was greatly enhanced. 

A valuable collection of books, 552 volumes, from the library of the 
lute Professor Walton, was placed in the library in 1873, in an alcove 
bearing bis name. 

The library is largely theological, but comprises also works on general 
and on special history, on geography, biography, mythology, archaeology, 
as well as much encyclopaedic literature. It has also an extensive de- 
partment of ancient classical literature. Its collection of works in 
lexicography is especially rich. The pamphlet collection, which is very 
large, embraces miscellaneous pamphlets from the year 1641 to date, 
journals of church conventions, serial pamphlets, reviews, and maga- 
zines. These are arranged and catalogued so that reference to them is 
easy. 

The number of volumes in the library is 15,208; the number of pam- 
phlets, 7,481, of which 2,338 are serials and 5,143 miscellaneous, besides 
1,719 " notices," equivalent to 9,200 in pamphlet department collected 
since 1862. The catalogues of the library, though only in manuscript, 
are full and complete. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

The basis of this collection is the very valuable library of Leander Van 
Ess, the distinguished Roman Catholic divine, editor of^the Septuagint 
and Vulgate, purchased in 1839. That library consisted of 17,000 titles, 
containing an unusual number of rare and valuable works ; about 500 
incunabula, (before 1510,) and manuscripts; some 1,800 works, orig- 
inal editions, produced in the Eeformation century ; the chief large 
collections on councils, on church history, and especially on canon law ; 
early editions, Benedictine and others, of the fathers and doctors of the 
church ; some 200 editions of the Vulgate and of German Bibles, (the 
oldest, 1478 ;) in short, the most valuable collection of works of this 
character ever brought into this country. 

. The Van Ess collection and about 8,000 volumes besides were given 
to the library. 

The library now consists of about 34,000 volumes, almost entirely 
theological in character. There is no printed catalogue, but a full 
manuscript catalogue of authors, in 4 volumes, folio. There is no library 
fund. About $750 a year are expended upon the library from the 
general funds of the seminary. There is no separate library building. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

The collection of the library began with the founding of the seminary 
in 1851. It aims to provide facilities for investigation iu the various de- 
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partments of theology. Works on science, arts, and literature are to 
some extent included, but only as they have relation to theological in- 
struction. 

Besides numerous small gifts of money and books, the library has 
received two important benefactions. Soon after its establishment the 
purchase, in Berlin, Germany, of the library of Dr. August Neander, the 
celebrated church historian, was effected through the liberality of Hon. 
Roswell S. Burrows, of Albion, N. Y. This library, specially rich in 
patristics and in material for historical investigation, was obtained for 
$3,000 in gold, a sum far beneath its real value. 

In the early part of 1872, the gift of $25,000 by John M. Bruce, of 
Yonkers, N. Y., placed the library upon an independent basis. The 
yearly interest of this sum, amounting to $1,750, is devoted exclusively 
to the purchase of books. 

There are now about 10,000 volumes in the library. No catalogue has 
been printed. 

LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

• 

The library dates from the openingof the seminary in 1829, and was for 
several years a miscellaneous collection, mainly classics and text books, 
given by friends as a nucleus. The first extensive purchase was made in 
1836, in Europe, by Professor Stowe,' who made an admirable selection 
in every department of theological literature. In 1865 a gift of $10,000 
was received from Rev. W. Van VIeck, of Cincinnati, an alumnus of 
the seminary. About $6,000 of this amount were applied to the pur- 
chase of books, and the remainder added to the permanent library fund. 
In 1868 the library of the late Rev. Thornton A. Mills, consisting of 
about 800 volumes, was given by his widow 5 and in 1875 about 200 vol- 
umes belonging to the library of the late Dr. T. B. Thomas, professor 
in the seminary, were given by Mrs. Thomas. The present number of 
volumes is 12,000. 

The library has an invested fund of $9,600. 

The Smith Library Hall was built in 1863, through the liberality ot 
Preserved Smith, of Dayton, Ohio. 

MT. ST. MARY'S SEMINARY OF THE WEST, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Mt. St. Mary's library was founded by the Most Rev. J. B. Pur- 
cell, archbishop of Cincinnati, who gave a collection of books from his 
own library as a nucleus. This collection was steadily increased by the 
gifts of friends in this country and in Europe, and the library was be- 
coming very valuable, when, in 1863, a fire in the seminary building 
occasioned the loss of a great number of the books. In 1865 the founder 
gave another collection of 5,000 volu.nes 5 and receiving about the same 
time a bequest of 4,800 volumes, valued at about $25,000 from the late 
Very Rev. Father Collins, of Cincinnati, he transferred this also to the 
seminary. 
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The library now contains 15,100 volumes and 4,000 pamphlets. 
There is also a library of some 3,000 school books. About 2,500 volumes 
are in (he ancient classical languages, and over 4,000 in modern Euro- 
pean languages. Amongthe old and rare works are the following printed 
before or about 1500; Biblia Gerraanica, Cologne, 1468-'70; the Deere- 
turn Gratiani, Strassburg. 1472 ; and Nicholas de Lyra's Commentaries, 
6 volumes, 1501. 

The plan of catalogue is the same as that adopted for the Public 
library of Cincinnati. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 

ALLEGHENY, PA. 

Soon after the establishment of the seminary at Allegheny in 1827, 
the Bev. Allan D. Campbell, of that city, was commissioned to visit 
Great Britain for the purpose of soliciting donations to the library. En 
response to his appeal, many valuable gifts of books were received. 

Th.e library of the Rev. T. Charlton Henry, of Charleston, 8. C, rich 
x in biblical learning, was at his decease given to the seminary. 

The Rev. Luther Halsey, D.D., professor in the seminary, has contri- 
buted about 3,000 volumes to the library. 

The Rev. Charles C. Beatty, D. D.,. one of the earliest friends of the 
seminary, and its most munificent patron, has from time to time given 
costly works. 

The library fund amounts to $5,000, the interest of which is available 
for purchases. * 

The total number of volumes is about 15,000, well arranged in a new 
building which is considered to be fire-proof. 

CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHESTER, PA. 

The Buckuell Library, belonging to this seminary, derives its name 
from William Bucknell, of Philadelphia, who, at the time of the organi- 
zation of the seminary in 1863, gave $25,000 to be expended in books, 
and afterwards built a handsome fire-proof building for their accom- 
modation. 

The fund has been nearly all used, according to the design of the 
donor, leaving only enough to continue serial works and periodicals. 

In the selection of this library the most scholarly care has been exer : 
cised, and it has the very best works in each department represented. 
It abounds in books which pre-eminently belong to great libraries, books 
of the first importance, as the great Patristic Collections, the Thesauri, 
the Talmudic Collections, the Documentary Collections of Couucils. It 
has the leading theological reviews of the various churches 5 among 
tbem the very rare and valuable Altes und Neues : die Unschuldige 
Nachrichten, complete in every respect, 1701-'50; the Studien uud Kriti 
ken ) the Journal of JSacred Literature; and the Theologische Jahrbiicher. 
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There are also the choice reviews of Oriental literature, the Journal of 
the German Oriental Society, 1847-'72 ; of history, the Zeitschrift iiir 
die historische Theologie, 1832-'73, 43 volumes, and mauy others. The 
library is very rich in the collected works of theologians, and is particu- 
larly strong in exegetic theology. The great fac-simile codices are 
nearly all here, (the Vatican, Vercellone, and Cozza.) Here are also 
the choicest editions of the Septuagint, (Rome, 1586;) Origen's Hex- 
apla; the Syriac New Testament, (Widmanstadt, 1555;) the Itala, in 
the invaluable edition of Sabati^r, 3 volumes, folio, Paris, 1751 ; and 
the Gothic of Ulfilas. In sacred philology and the associated parts of 
general philology, a good foundation has been laid. In works bearing 
on the matter of the Bible, the library is well furnished. In system- 
atic theology, symbolics, polemics, and apologetics, the works, though 
not numerous, are well selected; and there are a number of the best 
monographs on special doctrines. In no department is the library 
stronger than in historical theology, and few libraries can compare with 
it in the rich array of the works of the Fathers and of the mediaeval 
divines. There is also a great deal of choice general literature, the 
leading Greek and Roman classics, and many valuable books of general 
reference. The bulk of the library consists of the works of standard 
authors, and it is a library for scholarly research rather than a repos- 
itory of popular books. 
It numbers about 7,500 volumes. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, 

GETTYSBURG, PA. 

Soon after the establishment of the seminary, in 1826, the Rev. Benja- 
min Kurtz was commissioned to visit Germany and solicit funds towards 
its endowment, and gifts of books for its library. He procured several 
thousaud volumes, German and English, comprising many of the stand- 
ard works in exegesis, dogmatics, ethics, homiletics, and ecclesiastical 
history. A considerable number of English theological works were 
added through the efforts of Rev. Dr. Sch mucker. About 1865 the 
widow of Professor Theophilus Hartman presented 75 volumes. In 1869 
the library of the late Rev. Dr. Krauth, 1,100 volumes, was added by 
purchase. Several of the adjacent Lutheran synods have from time to 
time contributed small sums for the purchase of books, but the library 
has at no time had any fixed revenue, and is still very deficient in Eng- 
lish theological literature. 

The library at present numbers 11,000 volumes. For the past ten 
years the additious have averaged 200 volumes annually. 

No catalogue has been published. A card catalogue is in use. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINAR* OF THE REFORMED (GERMAN) CHURCH, 

LANCASTER, PA. 

The seminary was opened in March, 1825, with a library of about 100 
volumes. Shortly after, Rev. James R. Reiiy was sent to Europe to 
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solicit gifts of money and books for the seminary. In many cities of 
Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, he met with great success ; 329 
volumes were procured in Heidelberg; 311 in Berlin ; 150 in Bremen ; 97 
in Basle; 90 in Amsterdam; and the collection made in Leipzig was 
valued at $700. Gifts of books were received in other places, and many 
valuable works were contributed by professors in the universities, not- 
ably Sack, Nitzch, Liicke, Creutzer, Sheudel, Gesenius. Mr. Eeily also 
received nearly $7,000 in money, of which he expended nearly $1,700 
for books. 

In 1863, when the Reformed Church celebrated the tercentenary of 
the adoption of the Heidelberg Catejliism, the semiuary received lib- 
eral gifts. Rev. Dr. Schaff, then professor in the institution, presented 
a number of select works, valued at $500. 

The library now numbers 10,000 volumes. It represents every de- 
partment of theological science, though it is richest in exegetical and 
historical works. There is a fund amounting to nearly $2,000, the inter- 
est of which is expended for books, mainly by German authors. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, MEADVILLE, PA. 

The library was founded in 1845, at the same time with the school, by 
donations from the Church of AIL Souls and the Church of the Messiah, 
New York, and from individuals liviug chiefly in New York and Boston. 
The only fund for the increase of the library, the interest of which is 
$72, was given by A. Worthington, of Cincinnati. 

The library contains 12,308 volumes. The annual accessions average 
about 200 volumes. A card catalogue of authors and subjects is being 
prepared. 

Between 1845 and 1850 Joshua Brookes, of New York, placed in the 
bands of the trustees $20,000, since increased by investment to $22,000, 
the annual income of which is expended for theological works and their 
distribution among western clergymen who make application for them. 
About 2,000 volumes are thus distributed annually among some 200 
clergymen. In this way 35,000 volumes of the best theological literature 
have been given to western settled clergymen, irrespec ive of denomi- 
nation. 

DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 

The library of this school was established about 1865 by a gift of $3,000 
from Charles Easton, of New York, furnishing a nucleus of 954 vol- 
umes. It has been increased by the addition of the libraries of Rev. Dr. 
James May, 932 volumes; and the Rev. Dr. Turner, 874 volumes; by the 
gift of the Fair Library, 1,177 volumes ; by the joint gift of J. D. Wolfe 
and Bishop Alouzo Potter, 1,306 volumes; by the gift of William Apple- 
ton, of Boston, 708 volumes; and by sundry other gifts and purchases. 
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The library at present number.* about 6,578 volumes. There is a library 
fund yielding $180 a year, part of which is expended under the direc- 
tion of a committee and the remainder allowed to accumulate. 

SEMINARY OF ST. CHARLES BORROMEO, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The library of this Roman Catholic college comprises about 9,500 vol- 
umes, mostly theological. The classification is as follows : Dogmatic 
and moral theology; Sacred Scripture: Canon law; The Fathers; Eccle- 
siastical history; Profane history; Liturgy; Greek and Latin classics ; 
Scientific works ; Ascetical writers ; Biography ; English literature ; 
Catholic periodicals; Dictionaries and public documents. 

The theological works are selected to mfeet the needs of students pre- 
paring for holy orders. 

VILLANOVA COLLEGE, VILLANOVA, PA. 

There are two libraries in this college, one belonging to the monastery, 
and devoted exclusively to the use of the professors and members of the 
community, the other belonging to the college proper, and altogether 
for the students. 

The monastery library was founded in 1842, by the Very Rev. Dr. 
Moriarty, O. S. A., from donations of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts, 
by the fathers of St. Augustiue's Church, Philadelphia, and by other 
members of the Augustinian Order in the United States. 

This library contains 5,000 volumes, 1,000 pamphlets, .and 300 manu- 
scripts. The value of the annual additions averages about $200. The 
collection is chiefly of a theological character. It occupies a large 
room iu the monastery building, and is accessible at all times to pro- 
fessors and members of the community. There is also a college or 
students' library, dating from 1846, of a more general character, con- 
taining about 3,000 volumes. 

PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, COLUMBIA, S. C. 

- The seminary was founded in 1829, and the first grant for the library 
was then made. In 1855 it numbered 5,487 volumes. In that year the 
library of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Smyth, of Charleston, containing over 
12,000 volumes, collected principally in Europe, was bought for the 
seminary. • 

Besides gifts of books, from $28,000 to $30,000 have been raised by 
subscription, and expended for the library. There was, at one time, a 
small invested fund, but this, with the greater part of the endowment, 
was lost during the late war. 

The library now contains 18,884 volumes. The average yearly in- 
crease is about 150 volumes. There is no printed catalogue, but one in 
manuscript, arranged alphabetically by authors. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 

NEAR ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

This library, begun in 1823, has now more than 10,000 volumes and 
3,000 pamphlets. It has received, by gift, the libraries of several clergy- 
men, and a bequest of $10,000 from one of its alumni. Its character is 
purely theological. 

Among its old and rare books are the second edition of Fox's Book 
of Martyrs, 1586 ; Baxter's Saint's Uest, edition of 1057 ; Antwerp Poly- 
glot, 8 volumes; Speculum Historiale of John Menkiin, 1473, a large 
folio in fine preservation; Peter Martyr's Works, first edition, and 
King James's Bible, Barker's first edition, of 1611. It also has a goat- 
skin manuscript of great antiquity, from Cairo, Egypt. 

IV.— TABLE OF THE PRINCIPAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARIES. 

For further information respecting these and other theological libra- 
ries, see the general table of statistics elsewhere in this report. 
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New Jersey Madison 

New Brunswick . 

Princeton 

New York Auburn 

Canton 

New York 



New York . 
Rochester. . 
Troy 



the 



Theological Seminary of San Francisco — 

Theological Institute of Connecticut 

Berkeley Divinity School 

Theological Department of Yale College . . 

Baptist Union Theological Seminary 

Chicago Theological Seminary 

Presbyterian Theological Seminary of 

Northwest. • 

Danville Theological Seminary 

Bangor Theological Seminary 

St. Mary's Theological Seminary of St. Sulpice. 

Mt St Clement's College 

Woodstock College 

Andover Theological Seminary 

General Theological Library 

Harvard University Divinity School 

Newton Theological Institution 

Seabury Divinity College 

Drew Theological Seminary 

Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church 
Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church 

Auburn Theological Seminary 

Theological Department St Lawrence University 
General Theological Seminary of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church. 

Union Theological Seminary 

Rochester Theological Seminary 

St. Joseph's Provincial Seminary 



1871 
1834 
1855 
1870 
1869 
1855 
1859 

1853 
18*20 
1791 
1868 
1869 
1807 
1860 
1825 
1826 
1860 
1867 
1784 
1821 
1821 
1858 
1820 

1836 
1851 
1864 



5,000 
7,000 

16,000 
2,000 

15, 000 
5,500 
8,000 

10,000 
15,000 
15, 000 

9,000 
18*000 
34,000 
12,000 
17,000 
13,000 

5,000 
10,875 
26,000 
26,779 
10,000 

8,600 
15.400 

34,000 
10, 000 
8,000 
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Public Libraries in the United States. 



Place. 


Name. 


a 

o 


!§ 

a 

a 


Ohio 


. . . Carthagena 

Cincinnati 


Theological Seminary of St Charles Borromeo . . 
Lane Theological Seminary 


1864 
1829 
1849 
1826 
1794 
1827 

1826 

1825 
1840 

1845 
1865 

1868 
1842 
1829 
1869 
1823 

1825 
1842 


5,000 
12,000 
15,100 




Cincinnati 


Mt. St. Mary's Seminary of the West 




Gambler 


Theological Seminary of the Diocese of Ohio 

United Presbyterian Theological Seminary 

Western Theological Seminary of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

Theological Seminary of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. 

Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church . . 

Philadelphia Theological Seminary of St Charles 
Borromeo. 

Meadville Theological School 


7,000 




Xenia 


5,000 


Pennsylvania . 


. . .Allegheny City 

Gettysburgh 

Lancaster 


15,000 
11,000 
10,000 




Lower Merion 

Meadville 


9,500 
12,308 




Philadelphia 

Upland 


Philadelphia Divinity School of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church. 
Bucknell Library of Crozer Theological Seminary 

Monastery Library of Villanova College 

Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


6,578 
7,500 




Villanova 


5,000 


South Carolina 


. . Columbia 


18,884 




Greeuville 


5,000 




. .Near Alexandria. . . 

Hampden-Sidney . . . 
. . Nashotah Mission . . 


Theological Seminary of the Protestant Epiaco- 

pal Church. 
Union Theological Seminary 


10,000 




10,000 


Wisconsin 


Nashotah House 


6,000 










I 



* 



\ 



\ 



V 



^ 



1 



3 2044 038 435 236 



V^y 



V 







■ 


to. 





